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30%  GASOLINE  SAVINGS  AT  50  MPH 

Wh.it  effect  will  reduced  speed  limits  have  on  auto- 
mobile gasoline  consumption!'  late-model  automobiles 
driven  at  70  mph  consume  30.5  percent  more  gasoline 
than  they  do  traveling  at  50  mph.  Traveling  at  50  mph 
rather  than  at  60  mph,  consumption  is  reduced  by  11.3%. 
These  findings  are  reported  in  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration's recently  released  publication,  "The  Effect 
of  Speed  on  Automobile  Gasoline  Consumption  Rates". 

Since  it  is  estimated  that  slightly  over  25  percent  of 
all    highway  travel   takes   place  at  speeds  exceeding  50 
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SAFETY  BELT 

USE  LAWS  ENDORSED 

BY  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

AUSTRALIA  EXPERIENCES  INJURY  AND  DEATH 
REDUCTIONS 

Three  hundred  percent  reduction  in  eye  injuries.  Hos- 
pital admissions  down  51  percent.  Deaths  down  28  per- 
cent. Those  are  some  of  the  promising  statistics  revealed 
at  a  recent  Department  of  Transportation  Conference  on 
Safety  Belt  Use.  Gregory  Taylor,  deputy  editor  of  Aus- 
tralia's Melbourne  Age  reported  on  the  results  of  surveys 
taken  since  Australia  adopted  mandatory  safety  belt  usage 
laws.  Illustrating  the  law's  effectiveness,  the  editor  said, 
is  the  fact  that  the  number  of  drivers  admitted  to  the 
hospital  since  1970  has  dropped  51  percent  and  deaths 
have  dropped  28  percent  per  1000  vehicles  registered. 
Recent  surveys  indicate  a  300  percent  reduction  in  eye 
injuries,  a  50  percent  reduction  in  facial  injuries,  spinal 
injuries  down  by  one  third,  and  substantial  reductions  in 
injuries  to  heads,  knees,  hips  and  chests. 

The  national  conference  was  designed  to  underscore 
the  need  for  States  to  enact  safety  belt  use  laws.  Empha- 
sis was  on  the  need  for  greater  public  awareness  of  the 
value  of  safety  belts,  as  a  prelude  to  State  adoption  of 
safety  belt  use  laws. 

Federal  and  State  officials,  including  39  Governor's 
Highway  Safety  Representatives,  lawyers,  doctors,  traffic 
specialists,  and  law  enforcement  officers  were  among  the 
more  than  500  delegates  who  concluded  the  conference 
with  the  resolution,  "That  the  concept  of  safety  belt  use 
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AT  URBANA-CMAMPAIGM 

Nationwide  Effort  to  Conserve 
Gasoline,  Cut  Pollution 

By  Lew  Pratsch 

Secretary  of  Transportation  Claude  S.  Brinegar  an- 
nounced on  January  3,  1974,  the  inauguration  of  a  nation- 
wide effort  to  promote  the  use  of  carpools  for  the  daily 
work  trip. 

"Carpooling  is  a  means  immediately  available  to  cope 
with  the  gasoline  shortage  without  severely  restricting 
urban  mobility,"  Secretary  Brinegar  said.  "As  a  matter  of 
national  energy  conservation  policy,  Americans  must  be 
persuaded  to  give  up  single  passenger  commuter  travel 
wherever  possible  and  use  mass  transit  or  carpools." 

Clearly,  the  energy  crisis  has  focused  considerable  at- 
tention on  carpools  which  offer  the  single  greatest  and 
most  feasible  opportunity  to  conserve  the  Nation's  fuel 
supply,  so  critical  to  our  jobs,  our  recreation  and  our  life- 
style. By  increasing  the  auto  occupancy  for  work  trips 
from  the  present  1.6  persons  per  auto  to  just  2.0  persons, 
the  Nation  could  save  5  billion  gallons  or  nearly  5  percent 
of  the  gasoline  consumed  in  the  U.S.  each  year.  With  the 
price  of  some  oil  quadrupling  in  the  past  year  to  over 
$11  per  barrel,  carpooling  could  aid  consumers  in  saving 
billions  of  dollars. 

In  addition  to  substantial  energy  savings,  carpools  are 
expected  to  play  a  vital   role  in  attaining  the  clean   air 
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~!  CAR  POOL  OKLYI 


Photo  by  Tress  Adkins 
The  special  carpool  parking  lanes  at  Government  Employees  In- 
surance Corporation  in  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland,  are  close  to 
the  headquarters  building.  Because  spaces  are  assigned,  car- 
poolers  can  leave  home  later  than  other  employees  whose  cars 
fill  up  other  parking  lots  long  before  the  work  day  begins. 
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goals  of  the  Nation's  cities.  Carpooling  figures  promi- 
nently in  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  (EPA) 
proposed  strategies  to  meet  the  1975  air  quality  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act.  EPA's  strategies 
include  motor  vehicle  limitations  in  28  urban  areas. 

IMMEDIATE  IMPACT 

Commuter  carpooling  is  the  only  immediate,  large- 
scale  method  of  saving  appreciable  quantities  of  gasoline 
so  critical  to  both  energy  and  air  pollution  reduction 
programs.  Already,  more  passengers  are  carried  in  car- 
pools  than  all  other  forms  of  mass  transportation  com- 
bined. Even  so,  over  two-thirds  of  all  automobile  seats 
remain  empty  at  rush  hour.  Increased  bus  use  is  not  an 
immediate  answer  to  large-scale  energy  savings  because 
of  two  factors:  buses  already  have  a  high  utilization  rate; 
and  only  2,500  new  buses  are  added  yearly  to  the  Na- 
tion's fleet  of  50,000.  Carpooling,  then,  is  an  immediate 
alternative. 

CONSUMER  BENEFITS 

Millions  of  commuters  participate  in  carpools.  Reasons 
identified  for  this  widespread  acceptance  are:  conven- 
ience, reasonable  travel  time,  and  monetary  savings. 
Convenience  is  believed  to  be  the  most  important.  Door- 
to-door  service  minimizes  contact  with  inclement 
weather.  Carpooling  provides  a  guarantee  of  a  comfort- 
able seat,  requires  fewer  driving  days  per  driver,  and 
provides  service  for  the  handicapped  and  nondriver. 
Well-matched  carpools  experience  acceptable  door-to- 
door  travel  time  because  their  pickup  area  is  compact 
and  convenient,  they  have  a  one-stop  or  limited  desti- 
nation, and  their  schedules  are  tailored  to  the  employee's 
working  hours. 

The  most  expensive  of  all  transportation  modes  avail- 
able to  the  commuter  is  the  private  car  occupied  only 
by  the  driver,  whereas  carpooling  is  the  least  expensive. 
The  Highway  Users  Federation  estimates  the  economic 
cost  of  a  typical  10  mile  work  trip  downtown  in  urban 
areas  of  over  one  million  at  $2.64.  A  two-passenger  pool 
halves  the  cost  per  passenger  and  the  per  person  cost 
with  four  riders  is  reduced  75  percent  to  only  66  cents, 
for  an  annual  savings  of  $500.  In  addition  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  daily  out-of-pocket  commuting  costs,  a  family 
may  be  able  to  forego  the  expense  of  selling  a  big  car 
and  buying  a  compact,  or  free  a  family  car  for  other  than 
work  use,  possibly  reducing  the  number  of  cars  owned 
per  family. 

In  most  cases,  a  person  who  regularly  drives  to  work 
pays  a  15  to  40  percent  higher  insurance  premium  than 
for  a  car  used  solely  for  pleasure.  Early  this  year  a  lead- 
ing auto  insurer  stated  that  carpoolers  can  expect  up  to 
an  18  percent  reduction  in  premiums.  Also,  any  com- 
muter who  no  longer  drives  to  work  on  a  daily  basis 
might  expect  a  reduction  in  premiums  on  those  cars  left 
at  home.  A  word  of  caution — insurance  regulations  vary 
from  State  to  State.  If  you  are  forming  or  joining  a  car- 


pool,  check  your  policy  to  be  sure  you  and  your  potential 
passengers  will  be  adequately  covered.  Generally  speak- 
ing, a  carpool  passenger  is  the  same  as  any  other  pas- 
senger you  may  carry  in  your  car  and  will  be  covered  by 
your  policy.  When  carpool  members  rotate  driving  or 
otherwise  operate  on  an  actual  cost  basis,  that  is— not 
for  profit — their  standard  insurance  usually  covers  them. 

PROMISE  OF  RELIEVING  URBAN  CONGESTION 

Raising  the  auto  occupancy  level  some  30  percent — 
from  the  present  1.6  persons  to  2.0  persons  per  car — 
would  simultaneously  save  fuel,  reduce  urban  air  pollu- 
tion and  greatly  relieve  urban  traffic  congestion. 

Relatively  minor  reductions  in  vehicle  miles  traveled 
during  congested  traffic  periods  can  yield  significant  in- 
creases in  average  speeds.  When  highways  are  most  con- 
gested, relatively  small  decreases  in  the  number  of  ve- 
hicles on  the  roads  yield  proportionately  larger  increases 
in  overall  travel  speeds. 

A  benefit  of  higher  average  speeds  is  the  reduced 
probability  of  frequent  speed  changes.  Speed  changes — 
whether  a  moderate  deceleration-acceleration  cycle  or  a 
complete  stop-idle-start  cycle — add  significantly  to  energy 
consumption  and  emission  production. 

A  case  in  point  is  Washington,  D.C.,  where  in  1972  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of  Governments  re- 
ported 35  percent  of  total  peak  hour  travel  was  on  con- 
gested arterial  streets  with  vehicles  operating  at  speeds 
less  than  15  miles  per  hour.  If  a  carpooling  program 
reduced  arterial  vehicle  travel  by  20  percent,  average 
arterial  speeds  could  increase  to  27  miles  per  hour.  Such 
an  increase  in  speed  would  result  in  a  52  percent  drop  in 
carbon  monoxide  emissions. 

Fuel  savings  from  carpooling  result  from  two  related 
causes.  Obviously,  reducing  the  number  of  vehicles  on 
the  road  decreases  the  demand  for  energy;  but  in  addi- 
tion, the  resulting  decongestion  greatly  increases  the  fuel 
efficiency  of  those  vehicles  remaining  on  the  highway. 
Fuel  consumption  increases  dramatically  when  stops  or 
speed  changes  break  up  steady  state  speeds.  Just  one 
stop-start  cycle  requires  19  percent  more  fuel  per  mile 
than  a  steady  driving  speed  of  30  miles  per  hour.  The  19 
percent  added  fuel  consumption  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration idling  time  frequently  associated  with  stop- 
start  cycles.  Idling  requires  approximately  one  gallon  of 
fuel  for  20  minutes  of  idling. 

INFORMATION  SERVICE  REQUIRED 

The  most  practical  way  of  optimizing  the  use  of  exist- 
ing cars  is  by  providing  commuter  information  services. 
Such  a  service  closes  the  information  gap  by  bringing 
commuters  unknown  to  each  other  into  groups  for  pool- 
ing. 

A  commuter  infurmation  service  matches  commuters' 
time  and  origin-destination  needs,  allowing  the  selection 
of  pool  partners  from  among  "neighbors"  within  a  rela- 
tively short  driving  time  of  each  other.  By  expanding  the 
hundreds  of  persons  that  an  individual  is  otherwise  un- 
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mph    motorists  could  realize  substantial  fuel  savings  by 
limiting  theii  speeds  |(1  50  mph    FHWA  estimates  that 
total  highway   fuel  consumption  would  l>e  reduced  l>\ 
about  5  percent  i(  no  vehicles  were  to  exceed  th< 
mph  limit. 

rhe  ih'u  i  n\\  \  publication  details  t fi<-  findings  o(  a 
special  study  of  12  vehicles  in  which  the  effect  <>t  speed 
mi  fuel  consumption  rates  was  tested  .it  constant  speeds 
of  10  40  50  60  and  70  mph.  (See  fable  I.)  rhe  average 
milos  pci  gallon  tor  .ill  cars  tested  (while  not  using  ah 
i  onditioning)  was  il>  -J1'  .it  50  mph  I  his  dropped  to  17.51 
nnli>s  pci  gallon  .u  60  mph  and  to  14.93  .it  70  mph.  On 
tlu>  othei  hand  the"  tests  showed  that  slowing  vehicles 
from  under  50  mph  to  lowei  speeds  would  perhaps 
waste  as  nun  h  fuel  as  it  would  save. 

With  air  conditioning  equipment  in  use,  the  average 
miles  per  gallon  were  16.42  at  50  mph,  15  at  60  mph, 
and  13.17  at  70  mph.  The  study  found  that  the  effect  of 
air  conditioning  on  miles  per  gallon  proved  to  be  less 
than  expected  because  the  power  required  to  operate 
air  conditioning  remains  more  nearly  constant  than  the 
power  required  to  move  the  vehicle  which  is  affected  by 
wind  resistance  and  friction. 

The  cars  used  in  the  study  were  selected  to  cover  a 
range  of  weights,  but  except  for  air  conditioning,  no 
effort  was  made  to  measure  the  effect  on  fuel  consump- 
tion of  other  features  or  equipment.  All  of  the  cars  were 
1970  or  later  year  models.  Each  had  been  operated  more 
than  3,000  miles,  and  with  one  exception,  none  was  spe- 
cially tuned  or  modified  for  the  test. 


Effect  of  Tuning 

Although  the  operating  condition!  ol  mol  out 

suir  the  scope  "i  the  study,  the  results  tor  the  orx 

i   befote  and   iftei   tuning  were  considered 
ciently  related  i"  the  overall  subject  ol  fuel  ition 

to  merit  inclusion    As  the  following  table  ihov* 
line  consumption  fell  l>ei.  and   IS  I  percent  at 

speeds  between   \0  and  70  miles  per  hour  foi  the  one 
i  ar  tested  before  ■n^i  alter  tuning 

Table  2 

COMPARISON  OF  MILES  PER 

GALLON  FOR  ONE  CAR,  BEFORE 

AND  AFTER  TUNING 


Operating 
Speed  — 

Miles  Per 
Hour 


Miles  Per  Gallon 


Improvement  Aller  Tuning 


Before  Tuning     Alter  Tuning        Miles  Per 

(Car  #2)  (Car  #2A)  Gallon  Percent 


30 

19.30 

21.33 

2.03 

10.52 

40 

18.89 

21.33 

2.44 

12.92 

50 

17.29 

18.94 

1.65 

9.54 

60 

15.67 

17.40 

1.73 

11.04 

70 

13.32 

15.36 

2.04 

15.32 

Though  the  results  are  for  only  one  vehicle,  the  per-  , 
formance  comparisons  strongly  suggest  that  tuning  may 
be  one  way  to  effect  fuel  savings. 

Copies  of  "The  Effect  of  Speed  on  Automobile  Gaso- 
line Consumption  Rates"  may  be  obtained  from  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, 400  7th  Street,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20590. 


Table  1 


EFFECT  OF  SPEED  ON  FUEL  CONSUMPTION  RATES 


Test  Car 

Percent  Increase 

In  Gasoline 

Consumpti 

on 

Number 

Miles 

Per  Gall 

on  At  Selected  Speeds 

Caused  By 

Increase  In 

Speed 

(lbs.) 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

30  to  40 

40  to  50 

50  to  60 

60  to  70 

50  to  70 

1    (4,880) 

17.12 

17.20 

16.11 

14.92 

13.13 

-0.05 

6.76 

7.97 

13.63 

22.70 

2  (3,500) 

19.30 

18.89 

17.29 

15.67 

13.32 

2.17 

9.25 

10.34 

17.64 

29.80 

2A  (3.500) 

21.33 

21.33 

18.94 

17.40 

15.36 

-0.01 

12.64 

8.85 

13.28 

23.31 

3  (3,540) 

23.67 

24.59 

20.46 

14.83 

13.42 

-3.74 

22.67 

37.96 

8.96 

52.46 

4  (3.975) 

18.25 

20.00 

16.32 

15.77 

13.61 

-8.75 

22.55 

3.49 

15.87 

19.91 

5   (2,450) 

31.45 

35.19 

33.05 

30.78 

22.82 

-10.63 

6.47 

7.37 

34.88 

44.83 

6   (3,820) 

22.88 

19.41 

20.28 

17.78 

14.88 

17.88 

-4.29 

14.06 

19.49 

36.29 

7  (3,990) 

15.61 

14.89 

16.98 

13.67 

11.08 

4.84 

-12.31 

24.21 

23.38 

53.25 

8J  (2,050) 

(24.79) 

(27.22) 

(26.80) 

(24.11) 

N.A. 

-8.93 

1.57 

11.16 

N.A. 

N.A. 

9  (2,290) 

21.55 

20.07 

19.11 

17.83 

16.72 

7.37 

5.02 

7.18 

6.64 

14.29 

10   (2,400) 

22.72 

21.94 

22.22 

21.08 

17.21 

3.56 

-0.13 

5.41 

22.49 

29.11 

11    (5,250) 

18.33 

19.28 

15.62 

14.22 

12.74 

-4.93 

23.43 

9.85 

11.62 

22.61 

12  (4,530) 

20.33 

20.00 

17.50 

16.17 

14.86 

1.65 

14.29 

8.23 

8.82 

17.77 

Average 
(Unweighted) 

21.05 

21.07 

19.49 

17.51 

14.93 

0.00 

8.11 

11.31 

17.28 

30.53 

'Changes  in  this  section  marked  with  a  minus  (  — )  sign  were  decreases. 

2Since  vehicle  #8  could  not  be  operated  satisfactorily  at  70  miles  per  hour,   its  miles  per  gallon   performances  were  omitted 
from  the  averages.  They  are,  however,  given  in  parentheses. 
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likely  to  be  able  to  contact  to  a  universe  of  thousands 
of  employees  at  a  given  location,  the  service  greatly  in- 
creases the  probability  of  an  acceptable  match.  In  fact, 
a  classic  comment  of  an  applicant  receiving  a  computer 
list  of  other  employees  in  his  neighborhood  is,  "I  had 
no  idea  someone  lives  in  my  apartment  complex  and 
works  my  hours  here."  This  is  an  example  of  the  informa- 
tion gap  that  a  carpool  matching  program  can  close. 

Additional  information  on  how  to  set  up  a  carpool 
program,  complete  with  a  carpool  computer  program, 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Urban  Planning  Divi- 
sion, Federal  Highway  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C, 
20590,  for  its  "Carpool-Bus  Pool  Matching  Guide." 

CARPOOLING  PROGRAMS  SUCCEED 

Many  new  carpooling  programs  have  yet  to  evaluate 
their  achievements,  but  successful  programs  have  often 
raised  occupancies  by  well  over  50  percent.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  (1,800  employees), 
and  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  (1,200  employees) 
of  Washington,  D.  C;  and  McDonnell  Douglass  Corpora- 
tion (47,000  employees)  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  have 
achieved  rates  in  excess  of  2.5  persons  per  car.  Burroughs 
Corporation  (650  employees)  of  Pasadena,  California; 
*i  Government  Employees  Insurance  Corporation  (4,000 
employees)  of  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland;  and  Hallmark 
Cards  (4,000  employees)  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  have 
all  made  significant  increases  in  employees'  carpool  occu- 
pancy rates. 

A  number  of  pooling  programs  have  shown  excellent 
results,  not  only  by  providing  acceptable  commuter 
matches,  but  by  effective  incentives  such  as  preferred 
parking  for  carpoolers  and  informing  the  community  of 
the  general  benefits  of  ride-sharing. 

So  far,  the  most  successful  incentive  has  been  special 
parking  privileges  for  carpoolers.  Two  techniques  have 
been  used,  depending  on  the  space  available:  (1)  Where 
parking  is  limited,  parking  permits  are  issued  to  the 
largest  carpools.  (2)  Where  parking  is  plentiful,  priority 
carpool  parking  areas  are  designated.  In  a  large  indus- 
trial parking  lot,  priority  parking  areas  can  be  estab- 
lished at  the  best  locations,  such  as  close  to  gates, 
which  can  enable  carpoolers  to  save  5  to  10  minutes  a 
day  by  beating  the  rush.  Inside  parking  facilities  have  a 
distinct  advantage  over  less  convenient  outside  facilities. 

NEW  LAW  AUTHORIZES  DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAMS  TO  ENCOURAGE  CARPOOL  USE 

Many  cities,  State  highway  departments,  and  employ- 
ers are  considering  carpool  programs  applicable  to  their 
clients'  needs.  These  efforts  will  certainly  receive  a  boost 
from  the  Emergency  Highway  Energy  Conservation  Act 
signed  into  law  this  year.  This  Act  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  approve  demonstration  pro- 
grams designed  to  encourage  the  use  of  carpools  in 
urban  areas.  Such  proposals  are  to  be  originated  by  local 
officials  and  submitted  by  the  State  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  approval. 


The  carpooling  projects  may  include: 
— Systems  for  locating  potential   riders  and  inform- 
ing them  of  carpool  opportunities. 
— Designating  existing  highway  lanes  as  preferential 

carpool  lanes  or  shared  bus  and  carpool  lanes. 
— Providing    related    traffic   control    devices. 
— Designating   existing   publicly-owned   facilities   for 
use  as  preferential   parking  for  carpools. 
The   Federal   share  of  such   projects  will   be   90   percent 
of  the  total  cost,  and  no  single  project  is  to  exceed  $1 
million. 

Carpooling  can  be  implemented  within  a  matter  of 
weeks  with  no  significant  capital  expenditures  by  either 
the  government  or  the  consumer.  The  immediate  chal- 
lenge is  to  provide  adequate  urban  mobility  while  reduc- 
ing the  demand  for  fuel  and  reducing  air  pollution. 
Through  carpooling,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  urban  rush 
hour  can  be  relegated  to  the  history  books  along  with 
the  energy  crisis. 

(The  author  is  an  Urban  Transportation  Planner  on  the 
staff  of  the  Federal  Highway  Administration.) 

Safety  Belt  Use  Laws 

Endorsed  By  National  Conference 

laws,  having  been  demonstrated  to  be  effective  in  signifi- 
cantly reducing  highway  deaths  and  injuries,  is  hereby 
endorsed  by  the  delegates  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation National  Safety  Belt  Usage  Conference." 

The  formal  action  followed  a  series  of  workshop  ses- 
sions which  underscored  the  need  for  extensive  surveys 
of  public  opinion  on  the  question  of  safety  belt  legisla- 
tion well  in  advance  of  State  legislature  convenings.  Sup- 
port of  both  public  and  private  interest  groups  should  be 
sought,  participants  said,  through  educational  programs 
at  the  local  level.  Strong  testimony  on  the  life-saving  and 
injury-reducing  potential  of  safety  belt  systems  from  med- 
ical authorities,  scientists,  and  highway  safety  experts 
would  be  extremely  valuable  in  seeking  such  support, 
they  noted. 

ANNUAL  SAVINGS  OF  10,000-15,000  LIVES 
POSSIBLE  IN  U.S. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  Claude  S.  Brinegar  in  open- 
ing the  Conference  said:  "We  have  a  unique  opportunity 
to  make  legislative  history  ...  to  enact  in  each  of  the 
fifty  States  individual  laws  that  collectively  could  save 
10,000  to  15,000  lives  a  year  on  our  Nation's  highways. 
I  would  urge  you  to  think  of  safety  belt  use  legislation 
in  no  lesser  terms,  and  to  weigh  any  objections  to  such 
legislation  on  the  scale  of  human  life.  There  is  no  longer 
any  justifiable  excuse  for  highway  deaths  in  the  50  to  60 
thousand  magnitude  range,  or  injuries  on  the  scale  of 
four  to  five  million  a  year,"  he  declared.  "We  have  the 
technology  to  reduce  those  statistics  significantly.  All 
the  motoring  public  is  being  asked  to  do  is  wear  the 
restraint  devices  provided  for  passenger  safety." 

To  date,  safety  belt  use  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  26  States  and  five  or  six  other  States  are  plan- 
ning to  do  so.  Puerto  Rico  enacted  a  safety  belt  use  law 
that  became  effective  January  1,  1974. 
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DOT  COMMENTS  ON 

CAB  PROPOSALS  TO 

LIMIT  AIRLINE 

"NO-SHOWS" 


November     and     IVi  ember      ol      1973     weie     difficult 

months  foi  aii  travelers  and  aii  carriers  Announced  fuel 
cutbacks  and  resulting  flight  cancellations  and  ilie  IWA 
strike  leii  many  travelers  uiHeri.nn  as  to  whethei  pub 
lished  flights  would  actually  operate  Some  travelers  that 
normally  would  have  used  private  automobiles  were  un- 
certain  .is  to  whethei  gasoline  would  be  available  and 
may  have  made  <  ontingency  plans  to  tl\.  These  uncertain- 
ties appeal  to  have  caused  marked  increases  in  multiple 
bookings  and  .1  largei  than  normal  numbei  ol  passengers 
who  did  not  show   up  to  honor  then  flight  reservations. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  multiple  reserva- 
tions and  "no-shows,"  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (CAB) 
has  tentatively  proposed  new  procedures  to  reduce  multi- 
ple bookings  and  "no-shows,"  which  inconvenience  pas 
sengcrs  and  increase  airline  operating  costs,  particularly 
during  peak  travel  periods.  Multiple  reservations  and  "no- 
shows"  frequently  result  in  passengers  not  being  able  to 
take  the  flights  they  had  intended,  or  not  being  able  to 
obtain  air  transportation  at  all. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has  filed  a  position 
statement  with  CAB  indicating  that  it  believes  the  severe 
problems  experienced  in  November  and  December  of 
1973  were  the  result  of  unusual  circumstances  which  are 
unlikely  to  be  repeated  in  the  near  future.  In  part,  the 
November  and  December  difficulty  resulted  from  uncer- 
tain airline  fuel  allocations. 

To  reduce  multiple  reservations  and  "no-shows,"  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  tentatively  proposed:  pen- 
alties for  passengers  who  submit  tickets  for  refunds  or  for 
use  after  the  scheduled  flight  departs;  ticketing  time  limits 
requiring  that  a  ticket  must  be  paid  for  and  issued  a 
specified  period  in  advance  of  the  scheduled  flight  de- 
parture; that  tickets  be  accepted  for  use  only  on  the 
carrier  and  the  flight  specified  on  the  coupon;  and  that 
carriers  be  subject  to  increases  in  delayed  boarding  com- 
pensation payments. 

DOT  indicated  its  support  for  new  procedures  bur. 
took  the  position  before  the  CAB  that  the  proposed  re- 
fund penalties  and  ticketing  time  limits  tentatively  pro- 
posed by  the  Board  were  unnecessary  at  this  time  and 
that  the  proposal  to  prohibit  changing  of  tickets  for  use 
on  other  lines  or  other  flights  appeared  to  unnecessarily 
reduce  passenger  flexibility. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  proposed  to  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  that  carriers  be  permitted  and 
encouraged  to  experiment  with  alternatives  in  ticketing 
and  reservation  practices,  particularly  the  practice  of  re- 
quiring payment  for  tickets  within  certain  time  limits 
and  requiring  issuance  of  tickets  in  advance  of  flight  de- 
partures. 

Hearings  have  been  concluded,  and  an  initial  decision 
by  CAB  may  be  issued  in  late  April  or  early  May. 


/ />;s  i')"i  ( ,ti  was  recently  subjected  u>  .1  crash  with  a  d 
locomotive  at  the  Department  of  Transportation's  High  Speed 
Crouinl  Test  Center  in  Pueblo,  Colorado.  Test  results  will  he 
used  in  evaluating  possible  changes  in  the  design  ol  rail 
equipment  and  highway  vehicles.  The  test,  conducted  lor  DOT's 
Federal  Railroad  Administration,  are  part  ol  a  continuing  pro- 
gram to  reduce  injuries  and  deaths  from  collisions  at  rail-high- 
way grade  crossings  where  some  1600  Americans  are  killed  in 
accidents  each  year. 


TRANSPORTING  GASOLINE 

IN  CONTAINERS 
EXTREMELY  HAZARDOUS 


The  Department  of  Transportation's  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  (NHTSA)  has  warned  mo- 
torists of  the  hazards  involved  in  the  transportation  of 
gasoline  in  portable  containers  in  the  trunks  of  cars. 

The  Federal  safety  agency  said  it  has  received  reports 
of  motorists  purchasing  gasoline  containers,  presumably 
to  store  extra  fuel  in  homes  and  cars  during  the  energy 
crisis. 

"I  cannot  stress  strongly  enough,"  said  NHTSA  Admin- 
istrator Dr.  James  B.  Gregory,  "that  such  practices  could 
have  serious  consequences.  Even  a  minor  rear-end  col- 
lision with  a  vehicle  in  which  extra  gasoline  is  being 
carried  in  the  trunk  could  set  off  an  inferno  resulting  in 
injury  or  death.  In  addition,  sparks  from  a  short  in  a  tail 
light  or  brake  light  can  set  off  an  explosion." 

"Our  best  advice,"  Dr.  Gregory  said,  "is  to  avoid 
carrying  fuel  in  such  a  manner." 

Only  in  the  most  extreme  emergencies  should  the 
transportation  of  extra  fuel  be  considered,  and  in  these 
circumstances  the  container  should  be  rugged,  securely 
closed,  and  protected  against  accidental  spillage  or  dam- 
age. Even  then,  such  containers  should  be  removed  from 
the  vehicle  immediately  upon  completion  of  travel.  Spe- 
cial care  must  also  be  taken  to  insure  that  vehicle  occu- 
pants are  not  exposed  to  gasoline  fumes. 
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SEARCH  FOR  HISTORIC 
TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES 


Perhaps  you  know  of  an  existing  transportation  object, 
area,  building,  or  structure  that  was  innovative  at  the  time 
it  was  conceived  or  in  some  other  way  is  of  historic  im- 
portance. If  you  do,  why  not  nominate  it  to  be  included 
in  the  Historic  Transportation  Facilities  Catalog  being 
developed  by  the  Department  of  Transportation?  Citizens 
from  all  of  the  States  and  Territories  may  submit  nomina- 
tions to  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  Washington,  D.C.  20590,  by 
July  1 

The  project,  which  was  suggested  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Historic  Preservation,  is  designed  to  be  supportive  of 
the  Heritage  Theme  for  the  Bicentennial  Celebration. 
Some  of  the  sites  and  facilities  may  also  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  inclusion  in  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places. 

Examples  of  the  types  of  innovations  that  are  being 
sought  are:  the  Pasadena  Freeway  which  is  recognized 
as  the  West's  first  freeway  and  the  prototype  for  the  vast 
network  which  has  subsequently  evolved;  the  river  rock 
streets  of  historic  Georgetown  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; the  old  red  brick  highways  in  eastern  North  Carolina; 
the  College  Park  Airport,  Maryland,  which  was  the  first 
military  air  field  and  has  been  designated  a  local  historic 
landmark;  and  the  Reading  Railroad  Terminal  Shed  in 
Philadelphia  which  is  already  listed  in  the  National  Reg- 
ister. 

In  making  nominations,  list  the  site  name,  location, 
classification  (district,  site,  building,  structure,  object), 
owner  of  property,  and  a  brief  description. 

Transportation  facilities  proposed  for  the  Catalog  may 
include: 

Buildings:  created  to  shelter  any  form  of  transporta- 
tion activity,  for  example,  a  barn  that  housed  trolley 
car  horses,  or  the  house  that  was  the  birthplace  of 
an  inventor; 

Structures:  innovative  works  or  "firsts"  constructed 
by  man  for  transportation,  such  as  canal  locks  or  a 
bridge  flooring; 

Objects:  material  things  of  functional,  aesthetic,  cul- 
tural, historical,  or  scientific  value  that  are  usually 
by  nature  or  design,  movable — ships,  locomotives, 
autos,  first  traffic  lights,  etc.; 

Districts:    geographically   definable    areas;    urban    or 
rural,  possessing  a  significant  concentration,  linkage 
or  continuity  of  sites,  buildings  and  objects  unified 
by  past  events  or  by  plan  or  physical  development. 
Historic  facilities  form  an  important  part  of  our  Ameri- 
can heritage  and  are  proud  evidence  of  this  Nation's  200 
years  of  greatness  and  growth.  It  is  hoped  that  this  appeal 
for  names  of  transportation  facilities  directly  from  indi- 
viduals will   help   the   Department  identify,   catalog  and 
ultimately  protect  sites  or  objects  that  might  otherwise 
go  unnoted   or  succumb   to   the  wrecking  ball   or  bull- 
dozers. We  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  PAW  PAW  TUNNEL 


The  Paw  Paw  Tunnel  near  Paw  Paw,  West  Virginia,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  an  historically  important  structure  built  lor  transpor- 
tation. It  is  considered  the  greatest  single  engineering  feat 
along  the  184.5  mile  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  which  runs 
between  Washington,  D.C,  and  Cumberland,  Maryland.  Be- 
gun in  1836  and  completed  in  1850,  the  Tunnel  was  cut 
through  3,118  feet  of  solid  rock  and  dirt  with  hand  tools  and 
black  powder.  The  Canal  was  built  to  provide  a  practical 
water  route  through  the  Potomac  Valley  linking  the  East  with 
the   frontier  resources   of  the   West. 


REX  STROLL-O-CHAIR  RECALL 


Acting  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration, Rex  Stroll-O-Chair  Manufacturing  Company  has 
announced  a  recall  campaign  for  the  firm's  Stroll-O-Chair 
Model  #71  child  car  seats.  The  car  seat  adapter  portion 
of  Model  #71  does  not  comply  with  Federal  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Standard  No.  213. 

Tests  performed  on  the  car  seat  for  NHTSA  demon- 
strated that  the  harness  could  not  withstand  the  minimum 
load  of  static  pressure  required  by  the  standard.  It  may 
break  upon  impact  and  thus  fail  to  protect  a  child  in  the 
event  of  a  crash. 

Owners  may  return  the  adapter  frame  portion  to  their 
dealer,  or  ship  it  to  the  manufacturer  at  441  West  167th 
Street,  New  York,  New  York  10032.  The  harness  will  be 
repaired  to  conform  with  the  standard  and  returned  to 
the  customer,  at  the  manufacturer's  expense. 
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NEW  TIRE  GRADING  REGULATIONS 
EFFECTIVE  SEPTEMBER 


Consumer  Information  Regulations 

Cover  Treadwear,  Traction, 

High  Speed  Performance 


rhe  Department  ol  rransportation  has  announced  mw 
c  onsumei  Information  Regulations  designed  to  help  eat  h 
\merican  motorist  Iuin  the  best  possible  cai  tires  tor  his 
particulai  driving  nerds  rhe  regulations,  issued  by  the 
National  Highway  rraffi<  Safety  Administration,  are  sched 
uled  to  take  effect  September  1,  1974. 

There  has  been  much  confusion,  both  in  the  industry 
and  among  individual  consumers  on  bow  to  differentiate 
between  tires  with  extreme  differences  in  performance 
capabilities.  The  new  regulations  present  a  quality  grading 
system  with  uniform  tests  that  evaluate  the  performance 
of  passengei  car  tires  Tire  manufacturers  and  brand  name 
owners  will  be  required,  under  the  regulation,  to  grade 
and  label  their  products  in  the  areas  of  treadwear,  trac- 
tion, and  high  speed  performance.  This  will  affect  high- 
way passenger  car  tires  for  use  on  13-inch,  14-inch,  and 
15-inch  rims. 

Grades  for  each  area  of  performance  will  be  molded 
into  the  tire  sidewall  (see  example  at  end  of  article),  and 
also  stated  on  a  label  attached  to  the  tire's  tread.  In  addi- 
tion, the  label  will  also  contain  an  explanation  of  the 
grades,  and  a  statement  specifying  that  the  tire  meets 
Federal  safety  requirements. 

Assigned  treadwear  and  traction  grades  will  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  percentages  comparing  the  per- 
formance of  the  tire  against  the  performance  of  a  control 
tire.  Percentages  are  used  because  these  aspects  of  tire 
performance  are  affected  by  geographic  location,  envi- 
ronment, and  driving  habits.  The  control  tire  is  not  avail- 
able to  the  general  public  and  is  designed  according  to 
government  specifications  to  give  consistent  test  results. 

The  treadwear  test  involves  driving  the  commercial 
tires  over  a  16,000  mile  route,  after  which  the  treadwear 
depth  is  compared  to  the  wear  of  the  control  tire  which 
has  undergone  the  identical  test. 

Thus,  a  treadwear  grade  of  "80"  will  mean  that  the 
tire  achieves  at  least  80  percent  of  the  treadwear  level 
compared  to  the  performance  level  of  the  control  tire. 
The  number  "200"  would  mean  that  tire  performance  is 
at  least  200  percent  of  the  control  tire  level.  Five  num- 
bers—60,  80,  120,  160,  and  200— will  be  used. 

The  traction  test  involves  equipping  a  test  trailer  with 
commercial  tires  and  towing  it  over  wet  surfaces.  One 
wheel  is  locked  while  the  vehicle  maintains  its  forward 
speed  (the  test  is  performed  at  20  mph,  40  mph,  and  60 
mph).  The  retarding  force  of  the  commercially  available 
tire  is  then  compared  to  that  of  the  identically  tested 
control  tire,  and  through  a  mathematical  formula,  a  per- 
centage number  is  assigned  comparing  it  to  the  control 
tire. 


lues  graded  i « > r  traction  will  -.how  the  numb 
nr.    ><i    1 20,"   representing  pen  enl  performam  e 

m  relation  to  the  c  ontrol  tire 

High  speed  performance  grades  will  be  Indicated  by 
the  letters  "A,  8,  oi  <       fires  y,i.\i\fd  "A"  (the  hi| 
grade)    are   considered   suitable   foi    frequent    and   pro 
(I  driving  on  roads  with  no  speed  limitation     fires 
graded    B  litable  foi  frequent  and  prolonged  driv- 

in  roads  with  speed  limitations  up  to  8r>  mph    A  high 

speed  performance  grade  of  "('"  indicates  thai  the  tire 
meets  the  minimum  level  of  high  speed  perform. in< 
quired   by   Federal   safely   standards,   and    is   suitable    for 
driving   at    speeds    up   to   70   mph,    but    not    for   frequent 
driving  at  higher  speeds. 

The  high  speed  performance  test  subjects  the  com- 
mercial and  control  tires  to  high  speed  rotation  while 
ed  against  a  hard  surface  at  speeds  of  250  revolu- 
tions per  minute  (rpm)  to  525  rpm  for  specified  periods 
of  time,  and  under  controlled  temperatures  (to  simulate 
high  speed  driving).  A  tire  will  be  graded  "C"  if  it  fails 
to  complete  the  475  rpm  test  stage.  A  tire  may  be  graded 
"B"  only  if  it  completes  the  475  rpm  test,  and  may  be 
graded  "A"  only  if  it  completes  the  test  at  525  rpm.      A 

The  regulations  also  specify  that  tire  grading  informa- 
tion be  furnished  to  prospective  buyers  of  tires,  as  well 
as  to  prospective  purchasers  of  new  passenger  cars. 


SAMPLE 
Quality  Grades 


QUALITY  GRADES 

Trend  Wear 

120% 

Traction 

105% 

High  Speed 

B 

For  example,  this  label  would  mean  that  the  tire  ex- 
ceeds the  performance  of  the  control  tire  by  20  percent 
in  the  area  of  treadwear,  exceeds  by  5  percent  the  trac- 
tion capabilities  of  the  control  tire,  and  is  suitable  for 
frequent  and  prolonged  driving  on  roads  with  speed 
limitations  up  to  85  mph. 
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Consumer  Views  Sought  On  Speedometer  Limitation 


The  Department  of  Transportation  urgently  wants  to 
know  how  safety  experts,  law  enforcement  agencies,  the 
automotive  industry,  and  consumers  feel  about  establish- 
ing a  maximum  speed  that  manufacturers  could  indicate 
on  motor  vehicle  speedometers. 

In  a  1970  proposal,  the  Department's  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration  (NHTSA)  suggested  an 
85  mile  per  hour  speedometer  limitation,  a  95  mph  speed 
capability,  and  a  system  of  warning  lights  and  horns  which 
would  be  activated  when  a  car  reached  a  speed  between 
81  and  85  mph.  On  the  basis  of  comments  received  and 
information  gathered  on  those  proposals,  NHTSA  had  de- 
termined that  the  practicability  of  the  speed  limitation 
and  warning  system  has  not  been  sufficiently  established. 

However,  because  of  the  gasoline  shortage,  lower 
highway  speed  limits  have  been  imposed  by  the  Con- 
gress with  a  nationwide  maximum  speed  limit  of  55  mph. 
Figures  received  from  the  50  States  show  a  23  percent 
reduction  in  highway  fatalities  for  January  1974  as  com- 
pared to  January  1973.  The  853  fewer  deaths  are  attrib- 
uted in  part  to  reduced  highway  speeds. 

NHTSA  officials  now  feel  that  in  view  of  these  early 
statistics,  a  lower  speedometer  limitation  than  that  previ- 
ously proposed  may  be  advisable. 


The  safety  agency  is  specifically  requesting  comments 
on  (1)  the  advisability  of  having  a  maximum  speedometer 
reading  rule  and,  if  so,  (2)  what  the  most  appropriate 
maximum  reading  should  be.  This  request  for  comments 
does  not  constitute  a  step  in  the  rulemaking  procedure, 
and  no  final  action  will  be  taken  without  further  oppor- 
tunity for  comment  by  the  public. 

Comments  should  be  sent  to  Docket  Section,  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration,  400  Seventh  Street, 
S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20590.  The  comment  period 
closes  on  April  23,  1974. 


ARE  YOU  ON  OUR 
MAILING  LIST? 


If  your  name  is  not  on  the  "Transportation  Topics" 
mailing  list,  and  you  would  like  to  receive  this  publica- 
tion, send  your  request  to: 

Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  TES-40 

U.  S.  Department  of  Transportation 

Washington,  D.C.  20590 


The  Secretary  of  Transportation  has  determined  that  the  publication  of  this  periodical  is  necessary  in  the  transaction  of  the  public  business 
req. tired  by  law  of  this  Department.  Use  of  funds  for  printing  this  periodical  has  been  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  through  August  30,  1975. 
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